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countenance ana-manner; . He was himself pic- 
turesque. He carried in his aspect that sugges- 
tion of thoughtful beauty which colors all his 
■works. To be with him was to be with Rey- 
nolds, Flaxman, and Coleridge, men of the past : 
one felt elevated by his very presence. Yet he 
was not a man studious to preserve a lofty dig- 
nity: his manners were not a disguise, but a 
natural garment that fitted his character as 
easily as his broad-skirted blue coat did his per- 
son. He was a true gentleman. No one who 
ever knew him can remember the chance that 
led to the acquaintance as other than one of the 
fortunate accidents of life ; and the acquaintance 
with him, which his countrymen may now ob- 
tain through his works, will hereafter be so 
valued, that his name will never be forgotten. 

G. W. P. 



THE EXHIBITION - OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY. 

Is there any thing in these rooms that we have 
not seen before ? Is there any new creation 
here ? Is there any great thought, any beau- 
tiful idea, which had never before entered into 
our imaginations, but which now shines forth 
from these walls to be from henceforth a joy and 
a delight to us ? Are there, any fresh views 
of the grandeur of nature here, any earnest 
glances into the depths of human passion, any 
bright glimpses of celestial splendors — rare and 
soul-stirring sights which had been hidden from 
all the world until the eye of the artist seized 
them and his hand fastened them on the canvas 
in living color ? These are the questions by 
which we must test the positive merits of this 
and every other public exhibition of works of 
art. We must shake off, not only the mean 
prejudices, but the equally mean partialities of 
the hour. We must forget last year's small fail- 
ures and successes — look not at the men but at 
their works — take broader views, undergo compa- 
risons more perilous to our self-conceit, and mount 
up from these lowlands into a higher and serener 
atmosphere. What relation do these works sus- 
tain to all that have preceded them or that are 
being produced around them — to what positive 
rank are they entitled in the great category of 
Time ? What story do they tell which has not 
been told before in more powerful and enduring 
language? Do they tell any story worth the 
hearing ? These are the questions, we say, that 
should agitate us ; and in solving them we 
should not fear to go back to Grecian and Me- 
diaeval days, or to bring our meagre canvases 
into the presence of the great masters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

This standard is a high one ; but ought public 
journalists, whose especial duty it is to watch 
the development of genius in this department, 
recommend one which is less elevated? This 
ordeal is severe ; but we are acquainted with no 
other by which we may arrive at the true worth 
of what our artists are producing. In no 
country is art-criticism comprehensive enough 
in its aims. Everywhere are men satisfied with 
partial and superficial comparisons, but in 
America more frequently than elsewhere ; be- 
cause here unpleasant contrasts are not forced 
upon us. The masters of ancient art do not 
confront us at every step. Those great names 
are shadowy abstractions to us without the 
vivid reality they possess to students in galleries 
abroad. We are too remote from other countries 



to feel the influence of those world-renowned 
living artists whose productions might stimulate 
our ambition or check our vanity. More impor- 
tant, therefore, is it here than in Europe that 
those who possess the public ear upon this sub- 
ject should strive to keep the standard as high 
as possible — should endeavor to view every 
public exhibition, not in the light of the nine- 
teenth century and of American taste alone, 
but with some reference to the highest results 
which Art is capable of producing, and has pro- 
duced in past times, and among other nations. 

If we regard the present collection of the 
National Academy from this point of observa- 
tion, we shall find but little in it that is satis- 
factory. There is no painting here which will 
distinguish this year from its predecessors, or 
be remembered for twenty years to come. 
There are many works which amuse the eye by 
a pleasing combination of tints, or curious dis- 
play of imitative skill ; but we seek in vain for 
one which embodies in a style which is grand, 
and yet peculiar to its author, some great and 
universal truth. We will not ask for a pictorial 
expression of ideas, which have passed away from 
our every-day experiences and sympathies, the 
rapt piety of cloistered life, for instance, which 
Fra Angelico portrayed ; or the power and 
splendor of the " Heavenly-host," in the illus- 
tration of which our own Allston incorporated 
the resources of his lofty imagination. We will 
be content with a still lower display of creative 
power. Is there any striking representation 
here of one of the controlling passions and ideas 
of our own time and country ? — such pictures as 
those in which Vernet paints the military en- 
thusiasm of the French, with a vivid energy as 
peculiar to himself as that sparkling gayety is 
to Beranger, when he sings the same thoughts 
in his ballads. We are unable to find such an 
one. We are unable to find on these walls any 
expression of the American courage which 
seeks at a day's notice a new home thousands of 
miles distant ; of the American self-reliance 
which defies the wild beast and the savage, and 
plants a corn-field in the remote prairie ; of the 
American generosity which gives land to the 
houseless exile, and bread to those who starve 
on the other side of the Ocean ; of the chivalric 
respect for woman which adorns the rudest log- 
cabin beyond the mountains ; of the sublime 
march of that broad column of civilized men 
which slowly advances year by year into the 
vast and silent regions of the West. There is 
no adequate record on the walls of the Academy 
of these great facts which mould our thoughts, 
which fill our hearts, which shape and control 
our every-day life. 

We have stated in the above remarks, our opi- 
nion of the general character of this exhibition, 
regarded from a point of view upon which a 
public critic should seek to place himself, for 
some moments at least, before coming down to 
that lower station from which the survey is 
usually made. Our duty, as journalists of Art, 
requires that we also should examine the field 
from this less elevated post. If there be no dis- 
plays here of poetic power, there may, neverthe- 
less, be some advance in mechanical skill, and 
facts of this sort are highly important and in- 
teresting, and deserve especial mention at our 
hands. We will endeavor then to say a few 
words about the technical ability of our Artists, 
as illustrated by the present exhibition. There 



are certain conspicuous truths to be noticed in 
this connection. One is the improvement of the 
younger men. This cannot fail to strike the 
most careless observer. While the elder artists 
are remaining stationary, these youthful compe- 
titors are advancing with unusual rapidity, and 
may already contest with their seniors the right 
of occupying the highest places in the roll. 
Another fact is the more decided development of 
talent in landscape and portraiture than in any 
other department. It is often said that these 
are the two branches of Art in which we may 
most successfully contend with other countries ; 
but this national predilection has never appear- 
ed so conspicuously as in the present exhibition. 
Whatever merit it possesses lies certainly in 
these two forms of effort. In figure composi- 
tions it is lamentably deficient. We do not re- 
member any annual display in which so few 
good works of this latter class have been in- 
cluded. We know not whether the Art-Union 
have purchased the greater number of such 
works as were produced during the past year, 
or what may be the cause ; at any rate, the fact 
is as we have stated it. We have no space in our 
journal, this month, to notice more than a small 
number of pictures ; and, therefore, we shall 
content ourselves with speaking chiefly of those 
men who have made the greatest improvement. 
Several of the older artists exhibit pleasing 
works, but their names are sufficient of them- 
selves to attract attention, and the public are 
already fully acquainted with their styles and 
merits. The younger painters, as we have said, 
are those who have advanced of late with most 
rapidity ; and it is to them that we intend to 
devote the principal part of this paper. We shall 
attempt but little generalization in the slight 
sketches we have to offer. Indeed, the lateness 
of the opening of the Gallery, and the early day 
at which it has been necessary to prepare this 
article for the press, have concurred to prevent 
our furnishing more than a few desultory re- 
marks. 

We begin, then, with Mr. Hicks. This gen- 
tleman exhibits, among other works, a head — 
No. 368 — which, for largeness of drawing and 
an agreeable assemblage of rich brown and gray 
color, we do not often see excelled. His por- 
trait of Dr. Johnson — No. 67 — is quite striking 
in the strength and disposition of the masses of 
light and shadow, although in the latter it seems 
to us unpleasantly dark. We wish there were 
a little less crudeness in the manner in which 
the paint has been laid on. The other portrait 
shows that this change might have been made 
without subtracting much, if any thing, from 
the vigor of the effect. It would have been 
judicious in the Hanging Committee to have 
placed this work a little above the line of 
the eye. No. 155 — a female portrait — when 
compared, in point of color, with the works 
around it, evinces much feeling in the delicate 
flesh tones. A Fete champetre, No. 162, in the 
style of Diaz, the famous French colorist, 
by its clash of light and dark, and color, though 
but a sketch, gives us the full power of the 
palette. 212 and 239 are Italian subjects, which, 
in the clearness of their effects, form the key- 
notes of the groupes, of which they are respec- 
tively the centres. Mr. Hicks lays on his paint, 
as we have said, somewhat crudely; but from 
that very fact, perhaps, derives a brilliancy 
which is the leading trait of his present pictures. 
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He is not so strong in form as we could wish. 
For instance, he almost always draws the ex- 
tremities of diminutive size. 

Mr. Kensett contributes several studies from 
Nature, and one larger and more highly finished 
composition. Among the former, we were much 
pleased with No. 205 — a close growth of trees 
on a ledge of rocks, which he has wrought out 
with a Dutch literalness, until one almost feels 
the cold humidity of the place — the mouldy lich- 
ens and dripping stones. He reproduces with 
great truth.the angular intercrossing of the limbs, 
the clear distinct spots of sunshine, and the sub- 
tle gradations of shadow. The features of his 
style are best seen in his large work — No. 344, 
Catskill Mountains — where he seems to render 
the landscape in a subdued silvery tone, never 
in the sky running into an intensity of blue, or 
in the verdure farther into the green than is 
consistent with a beautiful harmony. A certain 
cool silvery gray characterizes his pictures. His 
drawing may be best described by calling it 
artistic ; and he possesses withal a plastic power, 
by which he fashions his scene in regard to pic- 
torial effect, without, at the same time, violating 
natural truths. 

Quite distinct from this are the three land- 
scapes by Church, who seizes upon some occa- 
sional and impressive effect of clouds, or some 
transitqry phenomenon of light, and painting it 
with almost crude reality, and a careful atten- 
tion to atmospheric truths, transports us to the 
scene at once. No. 349— Twilight— is an in- 
stance of this. We seem to breathe the air of 
this landscape while we look at it, and to feel 
the cool breeze, which wreathes the smoke in 
eddying volumes about the chimney, blowing also 
upon us. Church has thus far painted distinct 
and particular aspects of Nature, so that scarcely 
any two of his works resemble each other, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in the emphasis with which he 
has wrought out his clouds and skies — the earth, 
with him, being painted generally with refer- 
ence to the sky, which is the reverse of the 
ordinary practice of artists. Hitherto, also, he 
has been ringing the changes of atmospheric 
effects, which he has expressed with a sort of 
harsh truthfulness. At some future day, per- 
haps, he will relent into softer conceptions, and 
call up gentler scenes with that wand of his, 
which, although in hands so youthful, seems 
already endowed with some of Prospero's magic. 
We must not forget to ask the attention of the 
reader to the large picture, in which the red 
light of sunset shines upon the cloud of dust, 
while in the darker parts of the scene we feel 
the chill dews of evening. No. 97 — Clarendon, 
Vermont — is not so successful. It has somewhat 
the effect of a solar eclipse. The country appears 
too much sun-lit without an adequate source of 
the rays ; but still there is the truth almost of 
photographic representation in the shimmering 
sun-beams along the flanks of the distant moun- 
tains. 

Peele is one among the two or three of our 
Artists whose pictures incline to something of a 
silver gray. He shows a delicate sense of color, 
and a sympathy with rural pleasures, and the 
innocent pastimes of children. We see in his 
flesh all the elements of successful color. He 
wants a little more .artistic fusion and toning 
down, and a closer study of form. 

Eanney contributes a single work, On the 
Wing, a blunt, vigorous production, which at ] 



once arrests the attention. It represents a 
sportsman, who is raising his gun cautiously to 
fire, while his dog and a bright-faced boy, who 
holds the powder-horn, are all gazing intently 
upwards and out of the picture upon the wild- 
fowl, which they see, but we do not. This is a 
clever work, so far as the expression of cha- 
racter and feeling is concerned. The dead birds 
in the foreground are not, perhaps, sufficiently 
worked out, being rather woolly. 

Of Mr. Cropsey's works — Downe Castle — No. 
217 is the most characteristic of his peculiari- 
ties, a certain crisp, fresh, juicy greenness in 
the foliage, mingled with delicate gray and pur- 
ple tints. 

No. 201 — News from the Gold Diggings — is 
one of Hogarth Mount's admirable illustrations 
of cvery-day life. The character is good in the 
personages, although slightly common-place, 
" present company being excepted," — that is to 
say, the good-looking Mount himself and his 
brother. The naive delight of the girl forms 
the pith of the picture. The whole is a free 
and easy tavern scene. This artist paints 
with clear precision, giving us opaque, well- 
defined, almost brittle color. He has em- 
bodied in this picture the apparent incom- 
patible qualities of solidity and flimsiness, 
as he has separated into receding planes the 
groups of figures, by glazing with an attenuated 
blue, which imparts an unpleasant quality of 
complexion, and by no means recommends them 
as creatures of flesh and blood. It is a pleasing 
work, however, and perhaps the most thoroughly 
American of any in the exhibition — not suffi- 
ciently serious and elevated to form an exception 
to our introductory remarks, but deserving of 
much attention and high praise. 

Shell Fish, by S. A. Mount, hanging below 
this work, possesses a sparkling crispness of 
color and peculiar freedom, to which fifty years 
will do much towards imparting a beautiful 
tone. 

Nos. 136 and 315, two portraits by Mr. Ing- 
ham, arc deserving of notice, and afford us an 
opportunity to speak of the color which the 
Council have chosen for the walls of the exhibi- 
tion-rooms — a strong positive red, painted also 
in oil, and not in turpentine, and therefore still 
more offensive. A deep and rather neutral 
citrine would have been better. The contrast 
with the wall, as it is at present, gives an almost 
bilious cadaverousness to the latter of the por- 
traits just mentioned. In No. 136, Mr. Ingham 
has himself put so much positive color in the 
crimson shawl and sea-green satin, that he has 
been obliged to flush the flesh tints to an unna- 
tural degree, extending it even to the suffusion 
of red in the forehead. The drawing of these 
works is large in its character, and displays con- 
siderable power in modelling. 

We are tempted to engage in a crusade against 
the manner in which the pictures are hung, not 
this year only, but every year. It seems as if 
the injustice which is done to all persons, ex- 
cepting those who are inside of the rooms on the 
occasion, and therefore can protect themselves, 
forces every artist, when his turn of service 
on the Hanging Committee arrives, to revenge 
himself for former slights, and to place other 
men's works in the most injudicious positions, 
taking care only that a certain symmetry of 
frames is preserved. Oh ! for the anathemas of 
the Oxford Kuskin against this barbarism of 



hanging works of art with reference to their 
gilded garniture alone. If a picture be ill 
placed either with regard to its excellence or its 
faults, there is but one thing to say about it, 
" Take it down." This should be the rule, not 
only upon the principle of generous recognition 
of merit, but even upon that of expediency. 
That distance from the eye which injures the 
effect of a good work may improve a mediocre 
one, and give the impression of high finish and. 
delicate detail to something which is quite crude 
and meagre. Upon no principle, however, can 
we understand the disposition of No. 306 — 
Sen Ledi — a trifle, but still one of genuine 
worth, by Cropsey, the property of a wealthy 
gentleman inclined to see good in art, but who 
would infer that his picture was a very wretched 
production if he should judge of it from its posi- 
tion. So No. 222— A View of Bennejal— the 
particular work through which we should quote 
Mr. Boutelle, is hung so inconveniently low 
that we can get from it nothing but a pleasant 
sensation of colour. Another instance of inju- 
dicious hanging is No. 93 — a child's portrait — 
by Baker, which is placed very much too high. 
This is well modelled in the features, expressing 
an arch shyness in the clear glistening eyes, and 
wrought throughout in an agreeable gray. Mr. 
Baker could better have spared No. 58 in the 
large room from the line. In No. 113 — Portrait 
of a Lady — the breadth of drawing, the tone of 
color, and the brush work, argue considerable 
power of hand. 

Elliott sends many admirable portraits, 
among others], an open, tranquil receptive head 
of Mr. Bellows, the clergyman— broad and un- 
obtrusive in its flesh-coloring — a portrait on 
which it is unnecessary to comment, as it tells 
its own story in a plain direct way. We like 
this as well as No. 355, although the latter from 
the strength of the forms and the remarkable 
painting of the hair, will probably be the most 
popular of the two. We think, however, its 
florid character will look forced and unnatural 
when it is once removed from these high-co- 
lored walls. They subdue its intense ruddiness 
into something like a natural' hue, and in this 
instance produce a happy effect. On the other 
hand, Flagg's — Portrait of a lady, No. 92 — 
in the day-time, at least, is changed by this 
most trying contrast into a sort of light plum- 
color. If the walls were blue this lady's com- 
plexion would perhaps be unexceptionable. 
No. 119, by Elliott, is a sprightly quaint head, 
reminding us of the energy of Lawrence's Curran. 

Wo will quote two pictures of Mr. Gray's, 
No. 18 — Romano, a child, and a perfect " Daisy " 
of naivete — and No. 70 — a fine vigorous portrait 
of Cheney, the crayon artist. To the position 
of this last picture, we presume the Academy 
will point in triumph, as an instance of their 
impartiality. It is exercised, however, greatly 
at the expense of Mr. Gray, as well as of the 
public, who may see so much more conveniently, 
so many often less legitimate works. 

A single head by Page, is a fearful likeness. 
Our friend Wright stands there in grim reality, 
with his intelligent countenance sharpened into 
a sternness, which is quite appalling. The tex- 
ture, the modelling, and the elusiveness of the 
means employed, characterize unmistakably the 
authorship of this work. 

Huntington sends No. 52— A storm passing 
off— a, rugged and noisy marine view. It is 
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curious that a painter so pacific, and with a 
temperament inclined to the religious, should in 
landscape so frequently show a preference for 
wild and turbulent scenes. This picture is a 
favorable specimen of Mr. Huntington's ability 
in this department. The whole tone of color, 
the helter-skelter of the waves, and the drift- 
ing clouds, draw our attention to the wall 
where it is placed as soon as we enter the 
room. No. 339 is an agreeable example of ripe 
color, with enough of a subject to claim our at- 
tention on this account also. It is one of the 
numerous instances, however, in which is mani- 
fested this artist's strong predilection for color 
above form. 

We commenced with the intention of bestow- 
ing our principal attention upon the younger 
and growing artists, but we cannot conclude our 
paper without saying a word of Durand and 
Edmonds. The President has, among other 
works, a carefully wrought and highly finished 
landscape — The Tkanatopsis — No. 138, an illus- 
tration of Mr. Bryant's poem. It is full of that 
mild and gentle beauty which makes us regret 
its position in the midst of so many glaring and 
obtrusive works. It would be more highly en- 
joyed by itself, and in the studio of its author. 
Mr. Edmonds's chief work is a school scene, in 
which the characters of the two boys are well 
discriminated, and that patient study and care- 
ful execution for which this artist is distinguish- 
ed, quite conspicuously shown. 

We must also not omit to mention an extraor- 
dinary Candle-light scene by Von Schendel, a 
Belgian painter, in which the imitation of natu- 
ral objects under a peculiar illumination is car- 
ried to an extent worthy of Gerard Douw, and 
also two pictures by Greilans, Nos. 164 and 
169, which will well repay the most careful 
study. 

In our preceding remarks upon the general 
character of this exhibition, and the want of 
elevation of purpose in the works it contains, we 
have considered the paintings only without in- 
cluding the Sculpture, of which there are only 
seventeen specimens. The principal of these 
are contributed by Brown, and many of them 
have been already shown to the public, and 
noticed in this journal. It gives us pleasure to 
express, however, as often as we may properly 
do so, our respect for the lofty intention of this 
artist, and admiration of the skill with which he 
works out his pure and beautiful conceptions. 

N.N. 

. A LETTER UPON THE GENIUS OP 
THORVVALOSEN. 

[Tranitatcdjbr the Bulletin from the French of David d'Angert, a 
modern French Sculptor of high reputation, but oj a ic/mol very dif- 
ferent Jrotn that of Thorutaldien, which it to be remembered in reading 
hit criticam.'y 

You ask me what I think of Thorwaldsen, 
and are pleased to attach some importance to the 
expression of my opinions. 

I cheerfully send you the following notes. 
They are recollections which I have committed 
to writing, in the order, or rather <fts-order, in 
which they came into my mind. Publish them if 
you think best, but attach no more importance- 
to them than they deserve. 

You know that Thorwaldsen was born in 1779, 
on the open sea, between Copenhagen and Haly- 
ciarik, and was the son of a workman in the 
Dutch naval service, a poor carver of coarse 
figures. Being admitted to the privileges of a 



gratuitous education at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Copenhagen, he obtained, in 1794, the first 
prize, which gave him the right of going to Rome 
at the expense of the state. Since then, every- 
body knows his biography. It offers nothing 
very striking. 

Thorwaldsen does not belong to the school of 
the last century, which in Italy, commenced 
with the Chevalier Bernini, and in France dates 
back to Lujet. He does not belong to the fear- 
less and daring school. He is always severe, 
sometimes even to dullness. His life was long 
and his labors were immense. It would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate his statues, his groups, his bas- 
reliefs. Some few may answer my purpose of 
giving you at least an idea of his genius and of 
the characteristics which distinguish him from 
his illustrious rival, Canova. 

One evening when I was very young and stu- 
dying sculpture with ardor, I was in Rome, in 
the atelier of Canova. The great artist had left 
off work, and was speaking of his Art. The last 
rays of the sun were still illuminating the upper 
portions of the cornice on the wall. A little be- 
low, in a warm half-tint, were seen the group of 
the Three Graces, while further off stood other 
mythological representations of nymphs and god- 
desses and half-clothed, lascivious courtesans. 
I "gazed upon these figures which the light was 
abandoning by degrees, and which were soon im- 
mersed in the dim twilight. There was a mo- 
ment when they seemed to be agitated like fan- 
tastic apparitions — when these poetic figures 
appeared to raise their light drapery with their 
fingers, as if about to step from their pedestals 
and join in an serial dance. Then all that was 
seductive in these voluptuous forms, spoke to my 
imagination ; sculpture was to me only the pure 
expression of exquisite beauty — the art of making 
Form divine by making it adorable. Never had 
I felt so strong an attraction for the sensualism 
of the Antique. I was enchanted and fascinated 
by the grace of those marble divinities, and re- 
solved to devote to them both my chisel and my 
admiration. But when I left this atelier and went 
home through the tranquil streets of Rome, when 
I had breathed the evening air and my head was 
a little calmer, I felt a powerful reaction taking 
place. The austere memory of Poussin — that 
genius of my own country, who had wandered 
among these ruins, brought me back to myself. 
I was very soon the prey of another species of 
exaltation. I felt my soul mount to the regions 
of thought. I recalled the precepts of Plato. 
The statues which I met here and there upon my 
road, and which form, so to speak, another popu- 
lation in Rome, redoubled in me the veneration 
of the heroes of old, and revealed to me all the 
grandeur of that school of Sculpture which per- 
petuates the masculine virtues, the noble de- 
votcdness, and reanimates the features of some 
great genius four thousand years after his death ; 
reanimates, I say, for I dreamt in my enthu- 
siasm, of giving life to marble and bronze — my 
strongest desire was to express movement and 
life in my art — my greatest artistic ambition was 
to cause the term " the coldness of sculpture " 
to be forgotten. 

You perceive now, my friend, why my sympa- 
thies are not precisely on the side of Thorwald- 
sen, who was a prudent, formal artist, with a 
discretion which nothing could overcome. But I 
am only the better prepared by this, to extol his 
really eminent qualities. 



The Greeks regarded immobility as the proper 
characteristic of the Symbols of their belief. 
From thence arose that tendency towards an ap- 
parent coldness so opposed to the ideas of motion 
and of life which have prevailed among western 
nations. Thorwaldsen being severely classic, was 
extremely calm and restrained, and only in the 
smallest degree, permitted the appearance of 
motion. He made the action subordinate to the 
harmony of the lines and the arrangement of 
these last occupied his attention more even than 
expression. This disposition fitted him for the 
department of bas-relief, and he really excelled in 
this difficult branch, which, since the days of Phi- 
dias, so many sculptors have abandoned in despair. 

You are acquainted with the figures of " Day " 
and " JVight " which ornament one of the friezes 
of the Quirinal Palace, and have been repro- 
duced in engravings. The " Day " appears to 
be somewhat trivial, but I feel much love and 
admiration for the " JVight," carrying sleeping 
children in her arms, with her forehead girt by 
a crown of symbolic poppies. It is a happy 
mingling of power and grace. The fullness of 
the forms docs not prevent them from having a 
certain elegance and majestic buoyancy (leger- 
ete majesteuse.) The abundant draperies are 
raised, and as it were, held up by the wind. 
The lines are happily balanced, and the wide 
space between the wings and feet of the Goddess 
is properly filled by the figure of the melancholy 
owl with its extended pinions. 

Some of Thorwaldsen's works may be found in 
all the great cities of Europe, but particularly 
at Munich, Stutgard, Maycnce and Warsaw. 
There are several of his statues in Rome, and 
some in Naples ; the greatest numbcr,1iowever, 
are in his native city, Copenhagen. 

I will say a word about his Schiller, which is 
in a public square at Stutgard. This statue is 
from twelve to fifteen feet in height, and raised 
upon a granite pedestal, upon which is sculptured 
a single palm-branch. The poet is represented 
standing and enveloped in a large cloak, which is 
thrown back upon the shoulders. He gathers 
the folds of drapery in one hand and holds a roll 
of manuscript in the other. His eyes are directed 
to the ground. Schiller was doubtless melan- 
choly, but he was also bold. He was the poet of 
Liberty. If I am right, it is towards the Heavens 
that his eyes should be directed. Thorwaldsen 
was always the artist of the powerful of this 
world. He dared not give to his statue a loftier 
bearing. It was enough for German sovereigns 
to raise an image of such a poet in their public 
places, which adulation had for so long a time 
reserved for kings. I say nothing of the tomb 
of Pius VII., having never seen it. The beauty 
of the head of the pontiff is much extolled. 

The equestrian statue of Prince Max, of Ba- 
varia, which may be seen in a Square at Munich, 
is one of Thorwaldsen's most remarkable works. 
It is that in which he has discovered, as I think, 
the most boldness, although the horse is con- 
ceived in the antique spirit, that is to say, se- 
verely without that apparatus of harness and 
caparison which are beneath the austere dig- 
nity of our Art. 

I need not say to you that the question of cos- 
tume was one with which Thorwaldsen was not 
much concerned. He thought that the artist 
should possess himself of the man, who is the 
work of Nature, and neglect his dress, which is 
the work of an imperfect, changeable — some- 



